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NOTES  ON    THE    EARLY    HISTORY 
OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  American  Com- 
mercial   Cluh    of    Buenos    Aires 
by  Mk.  C.  W.  Whittemore. 

AS  WE  were  taught  in  our  school  days, 
the  main  object  of  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus  was  to  reach  the  fabled  East. 
The  motives  were  material  and  commer- 
cial rather  than  scientific,  although  the 
Crusading  spirit  of  the  times  found  ex- 
pression in  that  clause  in  his  **Capitula- 
ciones''  or  contract  with  the  Crown  of 
Spain  by  which  he  agreed  to  devote  all  of 
his  portion  of  the  profits  to  the  purchase 
of  Jerusalem  from  the  Moslems,  so  that 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  might  again  belong  to 
the  Christians.  The  extraordinary  succes- 
ses of  the  Mohametan  arms  had  closed  the 
trade  routes  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and 
pressure  from  the  same  source  was  in- 
creasing. The  only  outlet  was  westward 
and  the  attention  of  the  maritime  nations 
became  centered  on  new  sea-routes.  Por- 
tugal had  already  tried  to  solve  the  pro- 


blem  by  attempting  to  circumnavigate 
Africa,  and  succeeding  voyagers  progres- 
sively attained  greater  distances.  By 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Portuguese  had  occupied  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  had  heard  vague  but  al- 
luring reports  about  the  opulent  cities  and 
countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eastern 
ocean.  These  rumours  tended  to  confirm 
the  extravagant  statements  about  the 
wealth  of  China  and  Japan  made  by  Marco 
Polo,  whose  book  was,  for  that  age, 
widely  read.  Columbus  thought  a  shorter 
route  could  be  found  by  sailing  directly 
westward,  and  in  1492,  left  Spain  on  the 
voyage  which  was  destined  to  give  the 
world  a  new  start. 

The  same  desire  to  reach  the  East  ani- 
mated succeeding  explorers.  The  unex- 
pected land  discovered  by  Columbus  was 
looked  upon  principally  as  a  barrier  on 
the  road  to  Cathay,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  find  a  passage  through.  The 
Portuguese  explored  the  coast  of  Brazil  in 
1500.  Solis,  Chief  Pilot  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  may  have  discovered  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  in  1508,  and  certainly  did  in  1515. 
He  got  up  as  far  as  Martin  Garcia,  on 
which  he  buried  the  remains  of  his  chief 
steward,  recently  deceased,  whose  name 
was  given  to  the  island.  Solis  landed  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Parana  and  was 
killed  by  Indians.       Magellan,     a    Portu- 
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guese  acting  under  a  commission  from 
Spain,  sailed  around  the  "Mar  Dulce,"  as 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  then  called,  in 
1520,  and  continuing  southward,  found 
the  Straits  which  bear  his  name.  In  1526, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  an  Englishman  who  suc- 
ceeded Solis  as  Chief  Pilot  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  obtained  a  concession  to  explore 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but  it  is  clear 
that  his  real  intention  was  to  find  a  way 
to  Peru.  About  this  time,  stories  had 
reached  Spain  from  Panama  about  the  re- 
puted wealth  of  the  "Rey  Blanco,'^  a  my- 
thical potentate  who  subsequently  attained 
reality  in  the  person  of  the  Inca.  The 
conquest  of  Mexico  a  few  years  previous- 
ly had  shown  that  America  was  worth 
something  on  its  own  account,  and  as  re- 
gards this  Southern  Continent,  trade 
routes  to  the  East  became  secondary  to  a 
path  to  the  country  of  the  **Rey  Blanco. '^ 
Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  most  eminent 
geographer  and  navigator  of  his  age,  far 
too  well  informed  to  expect  to  find  an  in- 
teroceanic  communication  through  fresh 
water.  He  chose  the  Parana  instead  of 
the  Uruguay,  and  worked  northward.  In 
1527,  he  established  a  base  for  further 
explorations  at  a  place  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  present  cities  of  Rosario  and 
Santa  Fe.  An  expedition  sent  inland 
met  a  party  of  nomadic  Indians  who  wore 
silver  ornaments,  which,  they     explained, 
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came  from  a  country  bordering  on  a  great 
sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  and 
where  similar  treasures  existed  in  an 
abundance  beyond  the  ability  of  man  to 
comprehend.  It  is  said  that  the  Spaniards 
obtained  possession  of  this  silver  by  bar- 
ter, and  it  was  sent  to  the  King  as  a 
sample  of  what  the  country  produced. 
The  incident  gave  the  new  found  region 
the  name  of  ''Rio  de  la  Plata.''  Cabot 
continued  his  explorations  northward  un- 
til he  was  well  up  into  the  Paraguay  river. 
He  was  preparing  to  go  further,  when  he 
received  the  news  that  his  base  had  been 
captured  and  destroyed  by  Indians,  and 
in  1529  decided  to  return  to  Spain  to  fit 
out  a  new  expedition.  We  will  leave  him 
there  to  his  misfortunes. 

The  news  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  in 
1533  inflamed  Europe.  The  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver  found  and  sent  to  Spain 
exceeded  the  dreams  of  even  the  fervid 
Spanish  imagination.  The  theory  of  Ca- 
bot that  the  Inca  Kingdom  was  accessible 
from  the  Atlantic  side  was  seen  to  have 
been  correct.  Many  adventurers  wanted 
permission  to  continue  his  work,  but  the 
danger  of  the  Portuguese  intervention 
made  it  necessary  that  a  strong  expedi- 
tion in  capable  hands  should  be  sent,  and 
the  Emperor  (King  Charles  the  First  of 
Spain  and  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  of 


Germany)  selected  Don  Pedro  de  Mendo- 
za  for  the  task. 

Don  Pedro  was  the  son  of  a  noble  and 
distinguished  Spanish  family,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Emperor's  household,  and,  al- 
though vindictive  and  sanguinary,  had  un- 
doubted qualities  of  leadership.  He  had 
been  a  captain  under  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon  when  Eome,  by  the  order  of  the 
Emperor,  was  captured  and  sacked,  and 
had  profited  largely  by  that  iniquitous 
proceeding.  He,  assisted  by  kindred  spi- 
rits, had  the  means  for  outfitting  the  pro- 
jected expedition.  In  1535  his  party,  con- 
sisting of  1250  adventurers  of  diverse  na- 
tionalities, sailed  from  Spain  in  eleven 
ships.  Among  the  number  were  many 
civil  and  crown  officials,  several  of  whom 
were  unable  to  leave  their  wives  behind. 
A  few  other  ladies  went  with  relations,  or 
being  duly  escorted,  joined  the  expedition 
at  their  own  risk.  Don  Pedro  embarked 
considerable  horse  stock,  of  which  seven- 
ty-two mares  and  colts  reached  destina- 
tion in  safety.  The  fame  of  the  venture 
and  the  prestige  of  Don  Pedro  are  amply 
confirmed  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
men  and  women  who  joined  him.  The  expe- 
dition reached  the  ''Rio  de  la  Plata''  in 
safety,  and  anchored  on  the  Uruguayan 
side  of  the  bay.  After  consideration,  Don 
Pedro  decided  to  move  over  to  the  western 
shore,  and  eventually  choose  a  location  on 
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the  northern  bank  of  what  is  now  the  Ria- 
chuelo.  He  picked  a  spot  in  front  of  the 
present  "Frigorifico  La  Blanca/'  and  the 
place  is  still  commemorated  by  the  street 
name  of  "Pedro  Mendoza"  which  there 
follows  the  w^ater-front.  He  called  his 
settlement  ''La  Ciudad  de  Santa  Maria  de 
los  Buenos  Aires/ ^  It  seems  rather  in- 
congrous  that  any  settlement  on  the 
' '  Eiaclmelo "  should  be  distinguished 
for  its  ''Buenos  Aires/ ^  except  per- 
haps in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  although 
time  and  "frigorificos'^  work  won- 
derous  change.  However,  the  name 
was  selected,  not  because  of  the  pleasant 
and  salubrious  qualities  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  because  "Santa  Maria  de  los 
Buenos  Aires''  or  "Buenos  Vientos"  was 
the  patron  saint  of  mariners.  The  foun- 
dation was  made  mth  all  formalities  in 
January,  1536,  some  doubt  existing  as  to 
the  exact  day.  I  gather  that  the  new 
city  was  provided  with  all  Municipal  ne- 
cessities :  church,  "cabildo,"  jail  and 
gallows.  No  provision  was  made  for  the 
education  of  children — there  were  none. 

The  river  front  from  Quilmes  to  San 
Fernando  was  then  covered  with  a  thick 
forest,  in  which  chroniclers  say  the  "ti- 
gres,"  which  I  understand  to  mean  ja- 
guars, were  so  numerous  and  aggressive 
that  the  colonists  never  dared  leave  their 
homes  except  in  parties  and  fully  armed. 
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At  first  the  Indians  were  friendly,  bring- 
ing meat  (presumably  of  the  ^'guanaco'^) 
and  maize,  but  harsh  treatment  alienated 
them  and  they  withdrew.  A  party  was 
sent  out  to  get  fresh  supplies,  but  it  was 
attacked  and  nearly  annihilated,  a  bro- 
ther, several  nephews,  and  other  relations 
of  Don  Pedro  being  among  the  slain. 
This  happened  in  June,  1536,  some  five 
months  after  the  foundation  of  the  colo- 
ny. The  assault  occurred  at  a  point  near 
the  ^'Rio  de  las  Matanzas,"  which  is  a 
continuation  inland  of  the  Hiachuelo,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Tapiales 
station,  kilometres  15  of  the  C.G.F.C.B.A. 
Don  Pedro  had  become  ill  on  the  voy- 
age out  and  gradually  grew  worse,  but 
this  did  not  lessen  his  determination  to 
participate  in  the  sack  of  Peru.  You  see, 
he  had  formed  the  habit.  He  arranged 
that  the  best  elements  of  his  force  should 
go  forward  under  the  command  of  Jiis 
lieutenant  Ayolas,  with  instructions  to 
follow  up-stream  the  course  traversed  by 
Cabot,  locate  a  base  at  a  convenient  point 
on  the  Paraguay  river,  and  from  there 
proceed  to  Peru  to  discuss  with  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  an  amicable  division  of 
spoils.  He  counted  on  his  known  stand- 
ing with  the  Emperor  to  secure  a  suitable 
adjustment.  Ayolas  set  out  with  four 
hundred  soldiers,  and  in  August,  1536, 
reached  the  present  site  of  the    city    of 
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Asuncion,  which  he  decided  on  as  a  base. 
Asuncion  has  had  a  continuous  existence 
ever  since,  and  is  the  only  colony  in  what 
was  known  as  the  ''Provincia  del  Rio  de  la 
Plata"  which  is  what  can  be  called  a  direct 
importation  from  Spain  ;  the  others  were 
all  transplantations  from  Peru. 

Ayolas  left  one  hundred  soldiers  in  Asun- 
cion under  the  command  of  his  Chief  of 
Staff,  Irala,  started  overland  for  Peru,  and 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  party  were  ever 
heard  of  afterwards.  Don  Pedro,  in  Bue- 
nos Aires,  continued  ill  and  sailed  for 
Spain,  but  died  on  the  voyage.  Irala  as- 
sumed government  in  his  own  name,  and 
considering  that  the  colony  in  Buenos 
Aires  was  a  menace  to  his  plans,  thought 
it  prudent  to  eliminate  it.  He  therefore 
came  down  the  river  in  1541,  burnt 
church,  ''cabildo,"  jail  and  dwellings  ; 
and  returned  to  Asuncion  with  the  inha- 
bitants and  everything  transportable,  to 
strengthen  and  reinforce  his  colony  there. 
For  nearly  forty  years  thereafter,  Buenos 
Aires  was  merely  a  memory.  The  ^^ti- 
gres"  again  dominated  the  forests  along 
the  river  bank,  and  only  the  seventy-two 
mares  and  colts  and  their  rapidly  increas- 
ing progeny  reminded  the  Indians  that 
there  had  been  a  Spanish  colony  on  their 
shores. 

Irala  continued  to  govern  Asuncion  un- 
til 1557,  or  for  over  twenty  years.    All  of 
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the  worst  features  of  the  Spanish  Colo- 
nial Government,  especially  as  regards 
brutality  towards  the  Indians,  were  exem- 
plified during  his  rule.  His  circle  of 
friends  and  relations  continued  the  mal- 
administration after  his  death,  until  the 
Viceroy  at  Lima  thought  it  his  duty  to 
interfere  and  name  a  Governor  of  his 
own  selection. 

The  Viceroy  decided  on  a  man  named 
Hortiz,  spelled  with  an  ''H'',  which  shows 
there  was  some  absentmindednesss  about 
the  use  of  that  aspirate,  even  in  those 
days.  The  appointment  was  made  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Crown.  Hortiz 
had  come  to  Peru  via  Panama  soon  after 
the  conquest,  had  married  one  of  the  nu- 
merous sisters  of  the  Inca,  and  had  accu- 
mulated a  large  fortune  in  mines,  cattle 
and  land.  His  nephew,  Juan  de  Garay, 
then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  subsequently 
the  permanent  founder  of  Buenos  Aires, 
had  come  over  with  him.  The  lad  Garay 
grew  up  in  Peru  at  the  side  of  his  uncle, 
participated  in  all  of  his  ventures,  and  re- 
vealed rare  good  judgement  and  ability. 

Hortiz  resolved  to  go  to  Spain  to  secure 
confirmation  of  his  appointment  as  ''Ade- 
lantado  y  Capitan  General  de  la  Provincia 
del  Rio  de  la  Plata,"  leaving  Garay  behind 
and  in  full  charge  during  his  absence.  He 
reached  home  after  a  number  of  adven- 
tures and  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  and 
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his  title  was  not  only  confirmed,  but  was 
made  hereditary.  His  only  child  was  a 
girl,  and  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  he 
made  a  will  providing  that  the  man  who 
married  her  should  succeed  him  as  ''Ade- 
lantado,"  naming  Garay  as  executor  with 
ample  discretionary  powers.  Hortiz  start- 
ed back  for  his  Province,  aiming  to  reach 
it  by  way  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  instead 
of  via  Panama,  but  misfortune  again  fol- 
lowed him.  Meantime,  Garay  had  found- 
ed, in  his  uncle's  name,  what  is  still  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe.  In  1575,  Garay,  then  in 
Santa  Fe,  learned  that  his  uncle,  accompa- 
nied by  the  remnants  of  a  large  party,  had 
reached  the  present  site  of  Colonia,  R.O. 
Garay  hastened  to  meet  him,  rescued  the 
party  from  impending  disaster  from  In- 
dians, and  brought  it  to  Santa  Fe.  Hor- 
tiz died  in  Asuncion  in  the  following 
year.  His  daughter,  the  heiress,  was  in 
Charcas,  Upper  Peru,  and  thither  went 
Garay  with  all  speed,  accompanied  only 
by  a  small  party.  A  good-looking  girl  of 
twenty,  who  in  addition  to  a  large  fortune, 
had,  as  a  marriage  dower,  the  '^Adelan- 
tazgo  de  la  Provincia  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,'* 
was  naturally  the  catch  of  the  century. 
Doubtless  Garay  would  have  married  her 
himself,  but  that  he  alreadv  had  a  wife 
and  children.  He  did  the  next  best  thing 
by  helping  the  girl  marry  in  Charcas  the 
man  of  her  choice,  in  spite  of  opposition 
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from  the  Viceroy,  who  had  another  candi- 
date in  view.  Garay  thereby  secured  the 
good-will  of  the  new  husband,  who  had 
automatically  become  "  Adelantado''  and 
who  was  glad  to  reward  him  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  ^'Lugar  Teniente  de  la  Pro- 
vincia  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  ^^  Knowing  that 
the  Viceroy  would  disapprove, Garay  made 
a  hurried  departure,  evaded  the  party 
sent  to  arrest  him  and  returned  in  safety 
to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  was  among  devoted 
adherents.  The  Viceroy  captured  the  nev/ 
husband  and  kept  him  in  prison  in  Peru 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  annuled  the 
appointment  of  Garay,  who  nevertheless, 
continued  to  govern  and  settle  the  '^Pro- 
vincia  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  *'  until  his  death 
seven  years  later.  The  whole  episode 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic and  interesting  in  all  Colonial  history. 
On  the  basis  of  this  disputed  authority, 
w^hich  was  never  confirmed  by  the  Crown, 
Garay  founded  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires, 
being  convinced  that  the  security  of  the 
Province  demanded  a  settlement  further 
down  the  river  than  Santa  Fe.  In  his 
letters  to  the  King,  he  refers  to  the  ^'pobla- 
cion"  of  Santa  Fe  and  to  the  **repobla- 
cion^'  of  Buenos  Aires.  This  was  because 
the  former  was  made  under  the  clear  title 
of  his  uncle  Hortiz  before  the  death  of 
that  worthy,  whereas  the  latter  was  made 
under  Garay 's  self-arranged  appointment. 
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He  choose  the  fiction  that  he  was  conti- 
nuing the  work  of  Pedro  Mendoza  in  re- 
settling Buenos  Aires,  thereby  being  able 
to  claim  the  privileges  of  the  very  ample 
concessions  which  had  been  granted  to 
Mendoza. 

Garay  brought  from  Asuncion  two  hun- 
dred families  of  Guarany  Indians  and 
sixty  soldiers.  At  Santa  Fe  these  were 
joined  by  others,  and  came  down  overland 
in  a  great  caravan.  There  were  1,000 
tame  horses,  200  cows,  500  sheep,  brood- 
mares, carts,  oxen  and  other  necessities, 
all  conducted  by  Indians  and  protected  by 
thirty-nine  soldiers.  Another  party  came 
down  the  river  in  boats,  launches  and 
rafts,  bringing  arms,  ammunition,  cereals 
for  planting  and  for  food,  tools,  prepared 
lumber,  etc.  This  party  was  protected 
by  forty  soldiers.  Both  land  and  river 
expeditions  arrived  safely. 

After  looking  over  the  ground,  Garay 
decided  on  a  location  a  little  north  of  the 
Riachuelo.  Where  Cordoba  and  Viamon- 
te  streets  now  are,  there  then  ran  irregu- 
larly a  deep  gulch  some  twelve  to  fifteen 
varas  wide,  having  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
of  water.  The  sides  were  precipitous, 
affording  protection  against  the  Indians, 
and  where  the  gulch  joined  the  river, 
there  was  enough  water  to  allow  small 
crafts  to  enter  to  escape  from  bad  weather 
or  pirates.     A  similar  gulch  ran    irregu- 
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larly  where  Independencia,  Chile  and 
Mexico  streets  now  are.  Inland,  towards 
Flores,  the  country  was  rain-worn  and 
broken.  The  city  planned  by  Garay,  and 
it  is  the  old  city  of  to-day,  had  its  Plaza 
de  Armas  where  Plaza  Mayo  now  is,  with 
the  church  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Cathedral  and  the  '^Cabildo^^  or  Munici- 
pal Palace  on  the  west  side,  between  what 
are  now  Rivadavia  and  Victoria.  The  town 
extended  seven  blocks  northward  to  the 
gulch  on  Cordoba,  seven  blocks  south  to 
the  gulch  on  Independencia,  and  nine 
blocks  from  25  de  Mayo  and  Balcarce 
westward  to  Salta  and  Libertad.  The 
blocks  were  one  hundred  and  forty  varas 
square  and  the  streets  w^ere  twelve  varas 
wide.  Most  of  the  blocks  and  streets  in 
this  section  of  the  city  retain  their  original 
measurements. 

Proclamation  of  the  refoundation  of  the 
city  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  King 
with  the  customary  formalities  on  June  11, 
1580.  The  Royal  standard  was  unfurled, 
municipal  officials  were  named  and  other 
governmental  dispositions  made  .The  full 
name  was  given  as  '^Ciudad  de  la  Santisi- 
ma  Trinidad  y  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  de 
Buenos  Aires.'*  It  is  said  that  Garay, 
during  these  ceremonies,  stood  about 
where  his  statue  now  is,  just  north  of  the 
Casa  Rosada.  ^      >        >:^' 

Garay  proceeded  to  parcel  out  the  ad- 
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jacent  land.  Commencing  close  to  Tigre, 
he  divided  the  country  to  the  north  into 
lots,  having  three  thousand  varas  front  on 
the  Parana  river  by  a  depth  of  one  and  a 
half  leagues.  These  grants  extended  to 
where  Campana  and  Zarate  now  are.  On 
the  south  he  made  similar  distribution,  but 
for  some  reason  which  is  not  clear,  he  used 
the  Matanzas  river  as  a  base  instead  of  the 
coast  line.  The  land  between  these  series 
of  grants  was  public  property,  to  be  used 
for  common  pasturage,  etc. 

Historians  record  that  at  that  time  San 
Isidro  was  the  headquarters  of  various 
tribes  of  sedentary  Indians  who  cultivat- 
ed maize,  peanuts,  sweet-potatoes  and 
mandioca.  They  were  docile  and  conse- 
quently were  easily  enslaved.  The  name  of 
San  Isidro  was  given  to  the  section  because 
that  saint  was  the  patron  and  protector  of 
plantations. 

Garay  was  killed  by  the  Indians  three 
years  later,  while  on  a  journey  to  Santa 
Fe.  He  merited  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  then  was  and  still  is  held. 

The  city  was  repeatedly  threatened  with 
attack  from  buccaneers,  mostly  English, 
and  in  1594  it  was  reported  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  authorized  its  capture.  In 
this  emergency,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru 
€withorized  the  Governor  of  Tucuman  to 
proceed  to  Buenos  Aires  and  erect  a  fort. 
Construction  commenced  in  1595,  the  site 
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selected  being  the  river  side  of  the  Plaza. 
The  fort  had  an  exterior  front  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  varas  and  cost  $60,000, 
the  money  having  been  furnished  by  the 
Government  of  Peru.  It  is  recorded  with 
much  pride  that  all  bills  were  paid  at  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  fort  was  re- 
constructed and  built  upon  from  time  to 
time,  and  became  the  ^'Fuerte  y  Casa  de 
Gobierno."  It  was  demolished  in  1857 
to  make  room  for  the  present  Casa  Ro- 
sada. 

As  a  matter  of  passing  interest,  note 
should  be  taken  that  Buenos  Aires  was 
one  of  the  latest  cities  to  be  founded  in 
the  Argentine.  Santiago  del  Estero  dates 
from  1550,  Jujuy,  San  Juan  and  Mendoza 
from  1561,  Tucuman  from  1565,  Cordoba 
and  Santa  Fe  from  1573.  Colonization 
came  down  from  Peru  and  Paraguay  by 
steps,  and  Buenos  Aires  was  among  the 
last.  Montevideo  is  so  recent,  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  years  after  the  resettling  of 
Buenos  Aires,  that  it  can  hardly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  period.  This  is  equally  true 
of  Rosario. 

In  1599,  the  Governor  who  followed  Ga- 
ray,  Valdez  Vanda  by  name,  wrote  to  the 
King  that  the  cattle  and  horses  in  Buenos 
Aires  country  were  so  numerous  that  they 
exceeded  greatly  the  storied  possessions 
of  the  Kings  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
^^If  those  kings, '^  he  said,  ''had  one  hund- 
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red  and  fifty  thousand  horses,  we  would 
be  modest  if  we  stated  that  Your  Majesty 
has  here  one  and  a  half  millions,  for  there 
are  more  than  exist  in  Spain,  France  and 
Italy  combined/'  The  seventy-two  mares 
and  colts  brought  over  by  Pedro  Mendoza, 
sixty-three  years  previously,  and  turned 
loose  on  the  Pampa  by  Irala,  had  evident- 
ly found  conditions  to  their  liking. 

A  few  years  later  a  party  of  pirates 
landed  on  the  coast  below  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  colonists  there,  unequal  in  number 
and  equipment  to  the  raiders,  rode  out  and 
rounded  up  a  huge  herd  of  cattle  and  driv- 
ing them  at  the  pirates,  compelled  the  lat- 
ter to  rush  to  their  boats  to  save  them- 
selves. I  am  not  clear  as  to  where  the 
original  cattle  came  from,  but  think  they 
had  been  driven  overland  from  Brazil 
to  Asuncion,  in  part,  and  in  part  also  had 
been  brought  to  Upper  Peru,  now  Bolivia, 
via  Panama.  Some  escaped  and  worked 
southward  to  the  Pampas,  where  they 
multiplied  enormously.  All  chroniclers 
agree  about  the  untold  number  of  horses 
and  cattle  on  the  plains  at  the  time  of  the 
refoundation  of  Buenos  Aires. 

No  paper  on  Buenos  Aires  is  complete 
without  mention  being  made  of  Colonia, 
just  across  the  River.  The  *' Colonia  do 
Sacramento"  was  founded  in  1678  by  the 
Portuguese.  Montevideo  was  founded  as 
an  afterthought  in     1726    by     Spaniards 
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from  Tucuman  and  the     Canary    Islands 
and  with  money  furnished  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru.     The  object  of  the  Portuguese, 
assisted  by  the  English,  in  founding  Colo- 
nia  was  to  have  a  base  from  which  to  con- 
duct contraband  trade  with  the     Spanish 
Colonies.       The     commercial    restrictions 
against  the  Province  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  in  favor  of  Peru  and  its  trade  route 
via  Panama  are  too  long  a  history  to  be 
dealt  mth  here.  They  were  contrary  to  nat- 
ural laws,  and  contraband  therefore  flour- 
ished exceedingly.  The  Viceroy  of  Peru,  in 
1730,  complained  to  the  king    that    great 
caravans  left  from  Colonia,     traversing 
Entre  Rios  and  Santa  Fe    to     Tucuman, 
from  where  the  merchandise    was    distri- 
buted throughout  Peru,  greatly  to  the  pre- 
judice of  so-called    legitimate    commerce. 
Clandestine  business  with  Buenos     Aires 
was  equally  active.     The  Spanish,     oper- 
ating from  Buenos  Aires,  captured  Colo- 
nia in  1680,  or  shortly  after  its  foundation, 
but  the  king  of  Portugal,  by  threats,  in- 
duced his  brother  monarch    of    Spain    to 
make  restitution.     This  was  done  in  1681, 
much  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Viceregal 
authorities.     The  Spanish  again  captured 
Colonia  in  1710,  but  under  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  England  insisted  that  it 
be  returned  to  Portugal,  and  this  was  done 
in  1715.     The  Spaniards  made  a  third  at- 
tack in  1736,  but  were  repulsed.       Colonia 
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remained  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Buenos  Ai- 
res and  the  Spanish  Colonies  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years  or  until  1778,  when  the 
commercial  restrictions  against  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  having  been  greatly  modified, 
Colonia  was  ceded  to  Spain  and  quickly 
lost  importance. 

In  1609  permission  was  given  to  import 
4800  African  negroes,  to  be  sent  to  the 
mines  in  Peru,  600  of  which  were  to  come 
through  Buenos  Aires.  In  1713,  England 
secured  the  exclusive  privilege  of  furnish- 
ing African  slaves  to  the  Spanish  Colo- 
nies. The  ostensible  object  was  negroes, 
but  the  real  motive  was  the  contraband 
trade  made  possible  by  the  continuous 
going  and  coming  of  slave  vessels.  To 
control  this  movement,  the  authorities  set 
aside  quarters  for  slaves  pending  their 
being  forwarded  to  Peru.  These  quarters 
were  situated  between  Plaza  San  Martin 
and  Paseo  de  Julio,  a  few  blocks  north 
from  where  we  now  are. 

After  a  continuous  existence  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  the  first  census  of 
Buenos  Aires  was  made  in  1778.  There 
were  then  some  twenty-four  thousand 
people  in  the  city,  and  about  half  that 
number  in  the  dependent  country.  The 
city  did  not  have  a  paved  street  nor  a 
street  light.  As  regards  paving,  this 
condition  was  unusual  in  Spanish  Colo- 
nies, for  the  Conquerors  were  famous  road 
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makers  and  city  builders.  The  reason 
probably  was  that  the  only  stone  avail- 
able was  in  Colonia  in  the  hands  of  ene- 
mies. The  first  paving  was  done  in  1778, 
the  streets  being  Florida-Peru  and  San 
Martin-Bolivar.  As  the  date  coincides 
with  the  cession  of  Colonia,  I  assume  the 
stone  used  came  from  that  place.  Street 
lighting,  even  in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  in  a  very  primitive  condition, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
Buenos  Aires  should  have  none  until  1778. 
The  growth  of  the  city  was  rapid  after 
being  opened  to  unrestricted  commerce 
with  Spain.  At  the  time  of  the  English 
attacks  in  1806  and  1807,  it  had  sixty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  being  an  increase  of 
160  per  cent  in  twenty-eight  years.  The 
British  attacks  united  the  people  in  a  way 
they  had  never  known,  and  from  a  Spanish 
Colony,  the  city  became  an  independent 
community,  capable  of  defending  its  own 
integrity.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Revolu- 
tion dates  from  this  period  instead  of 
from  1810.  In  any  case  the  attacks  were 
ill-advised,  for  this  Argentine  people 
could  never  have  been  permanently  sub- 
jugated. The  story  of  the  city  from  the 
Revolution  up  to  to-day  is  so  different 
from  the  Colonial  History  that  it  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper. 
I  therefore  close,  thanking  you,  gentlemen, 
for  your  attention. 
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